MOUNTAINS

thou couldst: carry Gunnerby away with thec in thy
lap, for it's a murder to post-horses."3

Homer's most characteristic attitude to mountains
is purely objective. He speaks of them as great, or
high, or steep. He does not indulge in mountain
description or in mountain sentiment. A truthful
pictorial epithet now and again is all he cares
to give. Ida is 'many-fountained' and 'mother of
wild beasts.' It is 'wooded/ and its valleys lie like
fold on fold. Olympus is csteep,5 'many-ridged/
'glittering/ 'snow-capt.'

Mountains in general are 'shadowy' (cnaoeis) and
'lonely' (010770X05). The mountain of Phthires is
called d/c/HTo<jtaXXoz/, with reference to its mass of
foliage, so thick that the separate trees are indis-
tinguishable (Il.9 ii. 868). Neriton in Ithaca is
'clothed with wood' (Karaapevov v'X??), and it has
'quivering leafage' (dvoo-i<l>v\\ov). Chapman styles
it 'shake-leaf hill.'

Homer compares huge Polyphemus to a wooded
peak (ix. 191), and the wife of Antiphates is of the
same ample proportions (x. 113), with the consequence
that the followers of Odysseus 'loathed her.' Both
passages have been adduced in proof of Homer's
feeling about mountains. Yet one might have con-
siderable respect for mountain peaks without caring
to associate with specimens of humanity built on so
liberal a scale. Perhaps the least appropriate of all
Homer's similes is that in which he compares Hector,
rushing against the enemy and shouting loud, to a
snowy mountain (//., xiii. 754-5). We do not get
rid of the incongruity by supposing that the main
point of reference is to the white helmet-crest, for
that would be nodding as the warrior ran. Virgil
copies Homer and compares Aeneas in a similar
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